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Perhaps the title of my talk is a little misleading. The kind of education 
I shall discuss is not entirely news Even at the Lake Placid Conference there was 
discussion of the importance of knowing more about children, family relationships, 
and homemaking. However, at that time there was available very little of the in+ 
formation and scientific data which we are now able to use as a basis for our 
educational program in this field. 


There are certain major problems faced by all people. One of these is the 
problem of self*maintenance, of economic organization, which is the concern of 
agriculture, economics, and the vocations. A second is religion, which permeates 
the training given for and in the mission field. A third is home and family life, 
the problem I wish to discuss, especially as it concerns missions. 


There is not a great difference in home and family life in rural and urban 
situations, except that the country or city forms a part of the general background. 
However, since the departments and colleges of home economics, which have been 
instrumental in developing education in this field, have grown up with the land- 
grant colleges, they have thought in terms of the rural rather than the urban 
family. 


What are the things we must consider in an educational program in home and 
family life? We think in terms of safeguarding the family; of affording protection 
to children, which is the primary function of the family; and of health, chiefly 
in terms of protection and prevention. There are also the problems of the organi- 
zation of the family, its relationships and personality problems, the development 
and growth of children, recreation, housing, and the relation of the family to 
community life. Expressing it a little differently, I might say that in this field 
of education we think of the family primarily as an educational agency. Yesterday 
Mr. Reisner was troubled by the fact that we were considering "cducation" and 
"school" as synonymous. We should differentiate between education and public in- 
struction in the schools. Education takes place through many agencies besides the 
school. Anyone who has a knowledge of psychology recognizes that the home is the 
center where personality is developed and the child is influenced most during the 
important early years of his life. We cannot escape the fact that the home is an 
important educational agency, as well as the basic human institution through which 
people find happiness and fulfillment. 
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What are the things to which we want to give special consideration in 
education for home and family life? In the first place, we no longer emphasize 
techniques and processes in homemaking education. That was a natural emphasis at 
first. It characterized education in agriculture as well. Though some educators 
still see agriculture as primarily a question of techniques, we are beginning to 
speak of it rather as a way of life. Home economics people in general have achieved 
this point of view, and look upon homemaking as a way of life and upon the family 
as the chief agency in educating for this way of life. 


Perhaps I nood not stress the danger of imposing fixed patterns of family 
life. That is a matter in which people in the mission field should be especially 
cautious. Most of them have boen accustomed to the American or British pattern of 
family life and have thought in terms of imposing that pattern on native familics. 
Our educational program must make it clear that in upsetting the pattern of home 
and family life we are likely to damage the total cultural life of the people. It 
is important that those entering the mission field should understand the cultural 
patterns and backgrounds of the countries to which they will go, and know something 
of what it means to upset these patterns. 


In home economics education we have gono through a process of evolution 
from emphasizing the negative aspects of our subject to a consideration of the 
positive aspects. In the nutrition field, for example, we began with malnourished 
children, children who wore already handicapped. That, of course, is an important 
matter and one that must be looked after. Now, however, we consider it even more 
important to get mothers to think about proper physical growth and care and proper 
maturation. 


In family life education a similar development may be seen. We have moved 
on from dealing exclusively with history, origins, sociological groupings, and the 
religious and anthropological views of amily life to consider the problems and re- 
lationships of the modern family. 


In the field of parent education we began with the behavior problems of 
children and set up clinics to work with people already out of focus. Now we are 
trying to work with parents and their children, instead of with their problems, 
We want parents to look at their children as unique and growing personalities and 
to work out a program for their growth and development. We want parents to 
realize that every child is an individual and that parents must interpret the 
findings of specialists for their child, and, in fact, be the specialist for that 
child. This approach is very different from that of giving parents specific 
advice for specific problems. 


Those working in child development programs have realized that their work 
would be significant and helpful only if they carried parents along with them. 
The problems of parents have been considered and an attempt has been made to give 
them help and guidance without upsetting the pattern of their family life. Such 
an approach to the care of children might well be extended. Certain missions, for 
example, have boarding schools where they care for young children and keep them for 
many years, with no awareness of the fact that the child's natural environment is 
the family and that removing him from the family is a definite handicap to him. 
In the mission school he must deal with his peers without the normal background of 
adults who are primarily interested in him and his welfare. Separating a child 
from his family is sometimes desirable or necessary, but there must be some aware- 
ness in orphanages and schools of the handicap this imposes upon the child and the 
adjustments necessary if he is to grow up normally. 
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In the mission field thore should be home demonstration conters whore the 
problems are the same as in other homes in the community, but are met moro effi- 
ciently and intelligently. Such a center can gradually influence the entire 
community. Mrs. Higginbottom has reported that she and some other women mission-= 
aries wore interested in setting up such a center in Allahabad, but wore told when 
they discussed it with the men that there was noither room nor money for such a 
program and that the mission program was already larger than could be managed. 
Such an attitude shows a fundamental lack of appreciation. Certainly we shall not 
go far with an agricultural program, however fine, that is not paralleled by a 
program intended to develop better homes and better children. Mrs. Higginbottom 
and her colleagues went ahead with their plan, regardless of the men's attitude, 
using their homes for the purpose. Later the government became interested in her 
work and asked her to train some of their teachers. It is cssential that some of © 
the men in the field realize that education in homemaking and child rearing should 
be carried along concurrently with the agricultural program, and that the agricul- 
tural program will not develop satisfactorily unless there is such a concurrent 
program in homemaking. Dr. Price said last night that a different and more oexten- 
sive training was needed for women missionaries. I should like to make a plea for 
training them in this field of education for homemaking and family life. 


The community resources and relations of the family must not be forgotten. 
We must learn to use community resources in mission work. Mrs. Hubbard, for 
example, was successful in getting some of the people in her community to call on 
the government for help in their problems. 


In suggesting that women missionaries should be trained in homomaking 
education, I should like to restate some of the requirements they should meet. It 
is desirable that they should understand the basic principles of culture develop- 
ment and the resulting patterns of life as they affect individuals and families. 
They should understand how the individual grows and develops physically, mentally, 
and in personality, and what factors tend to promote or retard this growth and 
development. They should know something of the organization and functions of the 
family, and its place in the larger setting of the community. 


A staff presenting such a program as this must meet some rather difficult 
requirements. It must, for instance, have a fundamental interest in sharing, 
otherwise it is impossible for them to give a total and coherent picture of develop- 
ment. They must exemplify as a group what they are teaching, in respect, for 
instance, to the relations among individuals. They must also be able to change 
their point of view with changing conditions and growing knowledge, People tend to 
become settled in their attitudes and ways of thinking, and in this field particu- 
larly this tendency may be disastrous. Unless the staff exemplify growth and co- 
operation they will not function as they should. 


Just a word about the types of study programs and the problems associated 
with them. We have undergraduate programs for prospective missionaries, graduate 
study before going into the field, graduate study during furloughs, and study pro- 
grams for foreign students. Some of the problems associated with these programs 
are the selection of suitable candidates; the need for techniques of evaluating 
and using new information; the need for providing recreational opportunities for 
workers in the field, which is exceedingly important; and the problem of adjusting 
foreign students to their home situations after their return from this country. 

In all these programs the matter of mind-sets needs to be considered. Due attention 
to this factor might sometimes keep a missionary from going into the field at all. 
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It has been suggested that we formulate a list of institutions offering 
facilities for education in home and family life. The suggested programs, it is 
proposed, should include the contribution which can be made by departments not 
always considered in this connection, such as onthropology. Another suggestion is 
that pertinent materials be distributed from time to time to mission boards, to 
keep them in touch with developments, and that provision be made for a constant 
supply of books and periodicals to mission stations, in order that missionaries 
may be able to keep pace with changing conditions and ideas. There should be pro- 
vision for observation and field work for students. 


We need further group conferences of board secretaries, specialists, 
missionaries, and administrators. No one group can set up such a program of educa- 
tion successfully. We had the beginnings of such a conference at the Merrill~-Palmer 
School in April. I should like to see such a group as this come together for that 
kind of conference. It should include men interested in the agricultural program 
as well as women, for unless we reach the men such a program cannot be made 
effective. 


